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HE extraordinary rapidity of the Arab 

conquest (FIG. 1) of the north African 
coastlands between Alexandria and Tripoli has 
often evoked comment, even in an age which has 
seen modern armies advancing still more 
rapidly over the same route. One recent writer, 
exceptionally well qualified to discuss Arab 
warfare, has affirmed that ‘the welcome offered 
to the Arabs in the Western Desert and Barqa 
seems to suggest that the people in this area 
were themselves partly Arab’ [1]. 

Of the actual course of events during the 
first campaigns (A.D. 642-5) we have, however, 
only the most rudimentary knowledge. The 
Arab documentary sources, relatively detailed 
in their account of the conquest of Egypt, dry 
up almost completely once the army of ’Amr 
ibn el-Aasi moved westward from the Delta. 
We have little more than a mention of the 
capitulation of Barqa, and only slightly more 
circumstantial accounts of the storming of 
Tripoli and Sabratha. There is certainly no 
mention of a ‘welcome’ in Cyrenaica, but 
equally there is no reference to prolonged armed 
conflict before the Arabs reached Tripoli. 
How, then, was this notable victory achieved? 

Perhaps we shall never know the whole truth 
regarding this initial Arab campaign in Africa, 
which was to secure a firm bridgehead for 
future successes in the Maghreb and in Spain. 
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Yet a new analysis of the documents, both Arab 
and Coptic, in conjunction with study of the 
increasing body of archaeological evidence for 
conditions of life in 7th-century Libya, seems 
called for. 

When Butler wrote his masterly Arab 
Conquest of Egypt more than a half-century ago 
little was known of the Byzantine archaeology of 
neighbouring Libya. The splendid surveys made 
by the Beechey brothers in 1821 had revealed 
the presence of numerous Byzantine churches 
in the cities of the Pentapolis, as was only to be 
expected [2]; but subsequent travellers had 
done little to document the extraordinary wealth 
of Byzantine constructions, military as well as 
ecclesiastical, scattered throughout the country- 
side. 

Today, the picture of Byzantine Cyrenaica, on 
the eve of the Arab conquest, is far more 
complete: we know that there was a pattern of 
settlement as intense as in any part of Syria or 
Asia Minor. Churches have been excavated in 
the cities and country villages, the latter being 
very numerous indeed. Castles and watch- 
towers, constructed in most solid and competent 
stonework—in most cases, newly quarried— 
have been surveyed. At Apollonia-Sozusa, the 
capital of Libya Pentapolis from Anastasius to 
Heraclius, the Governor’s Palace has been 
identified and explored [3]. At Teuchira, where 
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Fig. 1. Map to show the Arab Conquest of Libya 
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the Byzantine garrison made its last stand, a vast 
fortress-palace of late Byzantine or early Arab 
date is coming to light [4]. 

The Arab conquerors are, unfortunately, less 
easily identified by the archaeologist than the 
Byzantines whom they displaced. Cavalry 
actions, without extensive siege-works, do not 
leave traces on the landscape. Moreover, at the 
time of the conquest of Libya, there were no 
distinctive Islamic coins in general circulation, 
and no distinctive Islamic pottery in extensive 
use. An early Arab occupation site is therefore 
hardly likely to be distinguishable from a late 
Byzantine one: the abundant coins of Heraclius 
are common to both.* 

Whilst, therefore, we cannot reconstruct the 
course of the Arab campaigns from archaeo- 
logical indications alone, we can at least assess 
their probable impact, in terms not only of the 
military defences with which they had to reckon, 
but also of the political and religious structure 
of the invaded population. 

Such assessment may help to explain certain 
peculiarities in the Coptic accounts of the 
Arab invasion of Libya, including a statement 
by the chronicler John of Nikiu which has 
seemed so improbable that modern translators 
have distorted or ignored it (see Appendix). 
It may also illuminate the strategy that underlay 
*Amr ibn el-Aasi’s dash to Barga in 642. 


I, THE FIRST ARAB EXPEDITION 
PENTAPOLIS (Summer 642) 


It is reasonable to assume, as all commentators 
have done, that an Arab expedition into the 
Pentapolis would not have been put into motion 
prior to the capitulation of Alexandria (8th 
November 641). There is only doubt as to 
whether ’Amr ibn el-Aasi awaited the Byzan- 
tine evacuation of that city (17th September 
642) before moving westwards. Butler [6] took 
the view that full possession of Alexandria was 
a prerequisite for conquering the Pentapolis; 
but Brooks [7] and Caetani [8] have both 
suggested that the campaign took place in the 
summer of 642, while the hand-over of the city 
was still awaited. 


INTO 


® No examples have yet been found in Cyrenaica of 
the Arab-Byzantine coins classified by Walker [5]. 
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This latter view seems inherently more 
probable, for ’Amr ibn el-Aasi—assuming that 
he was well informed as to climatic conditions 
in eastern Libya—would surely have chosen to 
launch his offensive long before the winter 
rains, which begin in November. Heat would 
have been less handicap to the hardy Arab 
horsemen than the winter mud and flooded 
wadis which could have impeded their progress. 
There were ample cisterns in the coastal regions 
containing, even in summer, a residue of water 
from the previous winter’s rains. 

The Arab sources that refer to the expedition 
give no details of its execution. The fullest and 
most reliable account is that of Ibn Abd el- 
Hakam (9th century a.p.) [9] who, after stating 
that the Luwatah berbers had long previously 
occupied Antabulus (Pentapolis) or Barqa, 
adds: 


‘Amr ibn el-Aasi now entered the land with his 
horsemen and reached Barga, with whose 
inhabitants he made a treaty: they agreed to pay a 
tribute of 13,000 dinars, with the stipulation that 
they could sell their children to pay the tax. 


Another source [10] states that the Arab general 
had besieged the city of Barqa for some time 
before this treaty was made; and all seem to 
agree that the annual tribute was subsequently 
paid with the greatest regularity, it never being 
necessary to send tax-collectors to Barqa. Its 
inhabitants were, in consequence, deemed to be 
the most generous and pacific in North Africa. 

On the Coptic side, which we must now take 
into consideration, the Chronicle of John of 
Nikiu makes a brief reference to the invasion of 
Pentapolis, but mentions neither the city of 
Barqa, nor the peace treaty made between the 
Arabs and the Berbers. Indeed, this Chronicle, 
as translated literally from the Ethiopic text 
(which is our only source),f gives a very 
different account of the campaign: 


‘Amr (ibn el-Aasi) oppressed Egypt. He sent 
its inhabitants to fight the inhabitants of Penta- 
polis, but after having obtained a victory, he did 
not let them remain there. He took from this 
country plunder and captives in abundance. 


¢ For bibliography and discussion of the translation 
see Appendix. 
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And Abulyanos the prefect of Pentapolis and 
his troops and the rich men of the province 
withdrew into the city of Dushera (Teuchira)— 
now its walls were strongly fortified—and they 
closed the gates. So the Moslems returned to 
their own country with the booty and the 
captives. 


This account appears in the Chronicle im- 
mediately before the mention of the death of the 
patriarch Cyrus (March 642); but it is not 
excluded that the campaign actually took place a 
few months later, during the course of the 
summer. What is noteworthy is the fact that 
John of Nikiu seems to imply that Egyptians 
(i.e. Copts) were sent into the Pentapolis to help 
the campaign there, but that they were deprived 
of the fruits of their collaboration with the 
Arabs, who kept for themselves the booty and 
the captives. 

Moreover, despite the initial victory to which 
John of Nikiu refers, the Byzantines were not 
completely routed but remained in possession of 
Teuchira—and possibly, also, of other places 
further to the west, Until these were eliminated 
there would remain the danger of Byzantine 
reinforcements arriving by land from Tripoli- 
tania or by sea from Crete or Constantinople. 
The former possibility was reduced by the 
lightning dash to Tripoli in 643, which will be 
discussed later. The latter was impeded by a 
second expedition to Pentapolis, which seems to 
have taken place in 644 or 645. 


2. THE SECOND EXPEDITION (A.D. 644-5) 


The Arab sources provide no clear reference to 
this second campaign.* We know of it only from 
a passage in the ‘History of the Patriarchs of the 
Coptic Church’, which is generally attributed to 
Bishop Severus of Ashmunein (roth century 
A.D.), but which embodies parts of an earlier 
chronicle compiled by Abba George, arch- 
deacon and secretary of the Patriarch Simon 
(A.D, 689~701), ‘on the mountain of St Macarius 
in the Wadi Habib’. 

This chronicle states [13] that Amr ibn el- 


* Butler [11] refers to a second expedition to 
Pentapolis taking place in A.H. 25. He probably had 
in mind the cavalry raid into the Maghrib made in 
that year by Abdallah ben Sa’d ben Abi Sarh (Al- 
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Aasi arranged with a ‘Duke Sanutius’ (of whom 
we shall have more to say) to arrange for the 
recall of the Coptic partiarch Benjamin, who 
had long been in hiding from Orthodox 
repression. At their first meeting, “Amr 
addressed the patriarch: 


’ ‘Resume the government of all thy churches 
and of thy people, and if thou wilt, pray for me, 
that I may go to the west and to Pentapolis and 
take possession of them, as I have of Egypt, and 
return to thee in safety and speedily.’ Then the 
holy Benjamin prayed for ‘Amr, and pronounced 
an eloquent discourse. 

And after that, 'Amr and his troops marched 
away from Alexandria, and the Christ-loving 
Sanutius marched with them. ... 


The narrative continues with an account of 
miraculous happenings when the baggage-ships 
of the expedition were about to set sail from 
Alexandria. The vessel on which Sanutius 
himself had embarked refused to sail because its 
captain had clandestinely brought on board the 
head of St Mark, stolen from his tomb which 
had been broken open during the Arab occupa- 
tion of the city. Sanutius therefore ‘anchored the 
ship in which the commander ’Amr was’ and 
returned to search his own vessel. The saint’s 
head was found and returned toits tomb (which 
Sanutius arranged to have restored at his own 
expense), and the fleet then sailed away without 
further difficulty. 

Despite the miraculous episode, there is no 
reason to discount the basic historical truth of 
this narrative. The reconstruction of the shrine 
of St Mark is likely to have been remembered in 
the Coptic church, and to have been associated 
with a personage and with an occasion, The 
personage, Sanutius, is—as we shall see—an 
historical figure; and if "Amr had decided to use 
ships, he would have needed the services of a 
Copt to command this fleet. Moreover, as it is 
generally agreed that Benjamin returned from 
his 13-year exile in the autumn of 644, this 
expedition can hardly have been confused with 
the one of 642, which, as already shown, 


Wagidi in Caetani [12]), But we are here concerned 
with a naval-supported expedition from Alexandria, 
which must have left that city before the brief 
Byzantine reconquest by Manuel early in A.H. 25. 
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probably took place while Alexandria was still 
in Byzantine possession, with the tomb of 
St Mark unviolated.* Moreover, the fact of the 
survival of the Byzantine garrison, in its ‘last 
stand’ fortress at Teuchira, necessitated a 
further campaign with the aid of a fleet which 
could hardly have been assembled at the time of 
the first campaign. 

Who was the ‘Duke Sanutius’ thus associated 
with the second campaign? He is presumably 
the same man as the ‘Sinoda’ mentioned by 
John of Nikiu [15] as having been selected by 
the Arabs to serve as governor of the province 
of Al-Rif (part of Lower Egypt). He was at that 
time hated by the Copts for what seemed 
excessive pro-Arab sympathies; and this hatred 
was enhanced by the fact that he was himself— 
as his name indicates, and as the title ‘Christ- 
loving’ confirms—a Copt. The name Shenouti or 
Shenoudi is common in the prosopography of 
Coptic Egypt, and survives even today. It is 
not necessary to assume, as Butler didt that the 
military title Dux proves that Sanutius had 
begun his career in the Byzantine administra- 
tion: the title could have been assumed auto- 
matically with the governorship, conferred by 
the Arabs. 

Whatever his origins, Sanutius was clearly 
an opportunist, well suited to play the part of 
collaborator with the invaders. If we wish to be 
charitable, we may suppose that his collaboration 
was inspired by the desire to free fellow- 
Monophysite believers from orthodox oppres- 
sion. If the Patriarch Benjamin could pray for 
*Amr ibn el-Aasi, Sanutius was surely entitled 
to fight for him! 

The achievements of this expedition of 644-5 
are not recorded. We may perhaps assume that 
Teuchira and other pockets of Byzantine 
resistance were finally liquidated. Whether 
*Amr himself led the campaign throughout its 
course, or delegated command to his Arab and 
Copt subordinates, is uncertain. The Arab 

* Butler [14] claims that Severus of Ashmunein 
‘seems to refer however wrongly, to the first expedi- 
tion’; but this is not necessarily the case, even if we 
allow for a certain confusion in the minds of the 
Coptic chroniclers, 

f Butler [6] calls Sanutius a Melkite; but elsewhere 
[6], 440, he rightly recognizes him as a Copt. 
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commander-in-chief was, at this time, begin- 
ding to have troubles of his own, resulting from 
criticisms of his administrative and fiscal 
policies. These were to culminate in his replace- 
ment by Abdallah ben Sa’d. 

Despite the many uncertainties inherent in 
these Coptic chronicles, it does seem certain that 
the Arab conquest of Pentapolis was a more 
complex operation than is generally believed to 
have been the case. John of Nikiu implies—if 
we have accurately interpreted his testimony— 
that the Coptic participation in 642 was very 
considerable. “The History of the Patriarchs’ 
shows that a leading Copt commanded a fleet 
supporting the expedition of 644-5. 

It therefore follows that the siege and sub- 
mission of Berber Barqa, by a purely Arab 
force, as recorded in the Arab chronicles, was 
only a part—if, no doubt, the most important 
part—of the operations in eastern Libya. 


3- THE CAPITULATION OF BARQA 


From the moment of the Arab invasion of 
Libya down to the present day, the whole area 
of ancient Cyrenaica has borne the name 
Barga. This regional name is derived from the 
name of the city (Barka or Barcae) that had been 
founded by dissident Greeks from Cyrene in the 
reign of king Arkesilaus II (6th century B.c.). 
The old town of El Merj (partially destroyed by 
earthquake in 1962) occupies the site of Barqa.f 

Barka had been an important centre in the 
earlier centuries of Greek settlement in 
Cyrenaica, and is known to have had a strong 
Libyan element in its population and culture; 
but in Hellenistic, Roman and Byzantine times 
it was eclipsed by its own port, Ptolemais, which 
had been grandiosely laid out in the 3rd century 
B.C. Barka, being neither on the sea nor on the 
main network of Roman roads [16], declined 
and became little more than a village. It was a 
bishopric in the 5th and 6th centuries, but so 
were several other obscure villages of the 
Pentapolis. 

During the second half of the 6th century, 

+ The site of Barqa has yielded Greek tombs as well 
as Kufic inscriptions of the Fatimid period; and there 


is no doubt that the classical and medieval cities were 
on the same site. 
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Barka seems to have enjoyed a revival of its 
fortunes—perhaps after the population of 
waterless Ptolemais drifted back to it. But it 
appears to have become a Berber settlement, 
increasingly alienated from Byzantine rule, It is 
significant that when the Berbers of Tripolitania 
and the Syrtica revolted against the Byzantines 
in the 6th century, the general John Troglita— 
according to Corippus—found them supported 
by ‘the “Barcaei’”’, who have left their own land 
and are already heading for ours’ [17]. 

We do not know whether Barka ever came 
back under direct Byzantine control, following 
this revolt. Perhaps their chieftains continued 
to receive the customary insignia of office from 
the hands of the governor [18], and perhaps 
they paid tribute. But their loyalty had worn 
very thin, and in the coming struggle between 
Byzantines and Arabs they could be considered 
as ‘unaligned’, 

It is evident, therefore, that these Berbers of 
Barka, members of the extensive Luwatah tribe 
or groups of tribes [19], were a key factor in 
*Amr ibn el-Aasi’s plans for the conquest of the 
Pentapolis. They controlled the rich wheat- 
growing area of the lower Cyrenaican plateau, 
and their alliance—or, at least, neutrality— 
would enable the Arabs more easily to crush the 
Byzantine resistance in the coastal garrisons. 
Moreover, since their degree of Christianity was 
very slight and superficial, and confined to the 
areas bordering on effective Byzantine occupa- 
tion, these Barkans could be considered as the 
most promising future converts to Islam. 

Thus, the cavalry dash to Barka, followed by 
its siege and surrender, as described in Arab 
sources, was the key action of the whole 
campaign. But it was not, as some modern 
writers have assumed, the only action. The 
populations of the old cities of the Pentapolis— 
decrepit and impoverished as these may have 
been—and the rural populations in the upper 
plateau around Cyrene, werenotto beconsidered 
as Luwatah Berbers, They were fully Christiani- 
zed and unlikely to welcome the Arab invaders, 
unless the invasion could be presented in some 
manner as a liberation. And it was, no doubt, 
to create the image of such a liberation that the 
Coptic part in the campaign was so substantial. 
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4. RELIGIOUS DISSENSIONS IN THE 
PENTAPOLIS 


Long before the Arab invasion, the Libyan 
provinces of the Eastern Roman Empire 
(Upper Libya or Pentapolis, and Lower or 
‘Dry’ Libya (equivalent to the Marmarica)), had 
proved fertile ground for the development of 
schismatic movements within the Church. As 
early as the reign of Valerian the city of 
Ptolemais had produced Sabellius whose 
heretical doctrines became widely diffused. 
In the following century Arianism flourished 
most vigorously in the areas west of Alexandria. 
Bishops Secundus of Ptolemais and Theonas of 
Marmarike (supported also by Sentianus of 
Boreum) had been among the leading exponents 
of the Arian doctrine, and thereby lost their 
sees after the Council of Nicaea [20]. 

The ‘Two Libyas’ had, from the earliest days 
of the Church, been recognized as being subject 
to the see of Alexandria, and this dependence 
was specifically reconfirmed by the Council 
of Nicaea [21]. Therefore it was only to be 
expected that the religious controversies that 
were later rife in Egypt would have their 
repercussions in the Libyas, tending after the 
Council of Chalcedon towards the creation of a 
local Monophysite church, in rivalry to the 
official Orthodox church. It is surely no accident 
that the Emperor Zeno’s Henotikon, an ill- 
fated compromise designed to heal the discords 
created by Chalcedon, is addressed to the 
Libyan clergy as well as to the Egyptian [22]. 

Leaving aside the purely doctrinal aspects of 
the struggle between the orthodox and Mono- 
physite communities, there was also a deep- 
rooted political and economic motivation. 
Orthodoxy, as Stein has pointed out [23], was 
the faith of the aristocracy—the landowners— 
whose loyalty to Constantinople was not un- 
influenced by material considerations. The 
masses, and more especially the peasants, 
favoured Monophysitism. It may not therefore 
be insignificant that when the governor 
Apollonios,* during the first Arab-Copt cam- 


* J. Maspero [24] suggests that the name ‘Abouly- 
anos’ given by John of Nikiu should be read as 
‘Flavianus’. It seems, however, more likely that it was 
Apollonios, a common enough name in Cyrenaica, 
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paign in Pentapolis in 642, withdrew into the 
strongly walled city of Teuchira, he took with 
him not only the Byzantine officials, but also 
the ‘rich men’ of the province. 

Historical testimony for the existence, in the 
Libyas, of the two rival Churches hardly 
exists; but that is not surprising when we recall 
that there were no large urban populations to 
cause serious outbreaks of violence, such as 
occurred so often in Egypt. Archaeological 
evidence, accumulating in recent years, is 
beginning to fill the void. 

It has long been known that the old cities of 
the Pentapolis each contained several churches 
(four at Apollonia and at least three at Tocra, for 
example): by itself, this fact is of no significance. 
What is remarkable is that even in the smallest 
villages of the countryside, it is normal to find 
two churches, one of which is usually a massive 
fort-like building, often surrounded by a ditch, 
and the other an undefended church. 

This is not the place for a catalogue of church 
sites in Cyrenaica,* and it will suffice here to 
mention the twin churches at Lamluda 
(Limnias), at Mgarnes, at Gasr el-Lebia and at 
Gasr Silu. We do not yet know enough about 
the internal fittings of these churches to be able 
to decide which were Orthodox and which 
Monophysite; but it seems at least likely that 
the more heavily fortified churches were the 
Orthodox ones, erected by government inspira- 
tion and subvention, and designed to have a 
military réle as well as a religious one. 


5. THE MILITARY DEFENCES AND 
GARRISONS 


We have seen that the impact of the first Arab- 
Copt campaign in 642 caused the provincial 
governor to retire, with his troops, into the 
walled city of Teuchira. This lies in the western 
half of what was then the more populous part of 
Cyrenaica, and its selection for a ‘last stand’ 
against the invaders implies that the areas to the 
east had already fallen, or were no longer 
tenable. 

By the 7th century, the two capitals of the 
Libyan provinces were Darnis for Lower Libya 


* These churches will be listed in a forthcoming 
paper in collaboration with Mr J. B. Ward-Perkins. 
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and Apollonia-Sozusa for Pentapolis [25]. 
Recent excavations on the latter site make it 
certain that the city was occupied and flourish- 
ing down to the eve of the Arab invasion of 642: 
the Governor’s Palace, in particular, has 
yielded evidence of intense activity in the first 
quarter of the 7th century. 

To reach these two cities from Alexandria, an 
invading army had first to pass the two fortress 
towns of Paraetonium (Marsa Matruh) and 
Antipyrgos (Tobruk), both of which had been 
set up as garrisoned frontier posts by Justinian 
[26]. Then, as in more recent campaigns, it was 
not, of course, difficult to bypass these fortresses. 
But it is inconceivable that they could have been 
bypassed without their garrisons receiving 
information and passing on warnings to the 
other garrisons further to the west. 

The Cyrenaican mountains (the Jebel el- 
Akhdar of today) were protected in Byzantine 
times by a highly complex system of forts, 
fortified farms, fortified churches and watch- 
towers, normally sited on the highest points, 
and intervisible. The massive 6th-century 
fortress of Gasr Beni Gdem—the most im- 
posing of the series, and originally intended to 
prevent Libyan tribesmen from infiltrating into 
the ravines of the Wadi Kuf region—has 
intervisibility with at least a score of minor 
outposts. No doubt the approach of invaders 
could be signalled (by fire, smoke or heliograph) 
across the whole mountain area with great 
rapidity. 

These mountain strongholds were probably 
garrisoned mainly by irregular troops—local 
levies of the type mentioned by Synesius two 
centuries earlier, and the kastresianoi who are 
referred to in Byzantine documents [27]. In 
addition there were at least five regular units, 
arithmot (Latin numeri), each presumably 
stationed in one of the five principal cities of the 
Pentapolis. Very probably, the strength of the 
arithmot had been reduced by the dispatch of 
relieving forces to Egypt to help arrest the first 
Arab advance.{ But the strongholds garrisoned 


+ According to the Byzantine historian Nicephorus, 
the emperor Heraclius sent John, Duke of Barca or 
Barcaina, against the Arabs in Egypt. This suggests 
that troops may have been withdrawn from garrisons 
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by irregular troops who cultivated the lands 
adjoining their posts can hardly have been left 
empty at the moment of the invasion of 642. 

To reach the heart of the Pentapolis, the 
agriculturally rich upper plateau around Cyrene, 
scattered with numerous villages especially 
populous in Byzantine times, the invaders had 
no need to occupy either Darnis or Apollonia- 
Sozusa, the provincial capitals. Both these cities 
lay on the shore below the plateau, and had 
very indifferent lateral communications. Their 
isolation from the plateau had been an ad- 
vantage during the long period of Libyan raids 
(by Austuriani or Mazices) from the southern 
deserts. But in the face of a determined and 
well-organized attack from Egypt, it would have 
been folly to keep the military command in such 
isolated places. 

We may therefore suppose that the with- 
drawal of the Byzantine commander Apollonios 
(presumably Dux of the Pentapolis) from 
Apollonia to Teuchira was not merely a hasty 
evacuation in the face of overpowering forces, 
but was aplanned strategic withdrawal. Certainly 
Teuchira was, as the Chronicle of John of Nikiu 
indicates, a strongly walled city. But Apollonia 
itself was no less strongly walled, as archaeo- 
logical remains show. It could certainly have 
resisted an attack by nomads unskilled in 
siegecraft [28]. 

Teuchira, however, had a great strategic 
advantage. It stood at the beginning of the vast 
coastal plain that extends south-westwards 
towards Benghazi and thence southwards to the 
foot of the Syrtic Gulf. In this plain there was 
room for manoeuvre; reinforcements could 
arrive by land from Tripolitania, and, if 
necessary, a withdrawal could be made by land 
towards Tripolitania. In Apollonia, by contrast, 
there was no way out except by sea, and no hope 
of receiving reinforcements except by sea. 

Thus the decision was made to evacuate 
Apollonia, and was put into effect before the 
Arab-Copt forces arrived. This much is clear 
from the archaeological evidence, since neither 
the Governor’s Palace nor the city walls show 


in Pentapolis; but the designation ‘Duke of Barca’ is 
strange and seemingly anachronistic. Cf. Butler [6], 
207 and Caetani [8], 183. 
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signs of violent assault. The officials and troops 
marched out, leaving the civil population to 
make their own terms with the invaders. The 
history of Cyrene’s once-flourishing port came 
virtually to an end.* 

At Teuchira the incoming Byzantine authori- 
ties set about improving their defences. The 
old Hellenistic city walls had been extensively 
repaired and remodelled already in the age of 
Justinian, and been given a series of rectangular 
turrets set at close intervals around the circuit. 
There are also grounds for supposing that the 
seaward side of the city was first walled by 
Justinian or one of his successors.} 

In the interior of the city, on the south side of 
the former Decumanus maximus, recent excava- 
tion has brought to light a vast Byzantine 
fortress, subdivided into courtyards and barrack 
rooms. Unlike the massive fortresses of the age 
of Anastasius and Justinian which survive else- 
where in Cyrenaica, this Teuchira citadel has no 
foundations at all. Its broad walls, constructed 
of stones stripped from earlier edifices, rest only 
on compacted earth, with the result that some 
interior walls are visibly tilted. This surely 
denotes a fortress constructed in haste in an 
open space cleared of all earlier edifices. Coin 
finds are not inconsistent with a Heraclian 
date, and we may perhaps identify this citadel as 
the last monument of Byzantine rule in 
Cyrenaica. 

While his troops manned the outer defences 
of Teuchira, Apollonios and his headquarters 
staff probably installed themselves within this 
inner citadel during the years 642-5. With the 
Berber inhabitants of nearby Barka already 
tributaries of the Arabs, and the Christian 
population of the coast subverted by religious 
schism, the prospects of a prolonged ‘last stand’ 
must have seemed slight—unless reinforcements 
could arrive from the west. Since, as we shall 


* There are archaeological traces of impoverished 
life continuing at Apollonia for some time after the 
Byzantine evacuation. The churches of the city were 
subsequently deliberately destroyed, and their 
columns overturned. 

t Recent excavations have brought to light the 
north-east corner tower of the wall-circuit of Teu- 
chira, and a stretch of the sea-wall. All appears to be of 
Byzantine date. 
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see, two at least of the cities of Tripolitania fell 
to the Arabs not long after the treaty ofBarka, 
the chances of reinforcement were slight indeed. 

How and when the Teuchira strongpoint 
finally collapsed we do not know; but it seems at 
least likely that it survived until the campaign of 
645 when “Amr had—as we have already 
shown—a naval element commanded by Duke 
Sanutius. No scattered weapons or bodies of 
slain defenders have yet come to light within 
the citadel, but there would have been a 
cleaning-up after the Arabs had taken posses- 
sion.* It may be significant that the door pivots 
of the citadel gateway show signs of heavy 
burning, as if to suggest a military assault. But 
Apollonios may have slipped away by sea before 
the Arabs and their allies arrived, leaving only 
an empty and gutted city. 


6. THE ARAB DASH TO TRIPOLITANIA 


The success of the cavalry attack on Barqa in 
642, and the relatively rapid submission of the 
Berbers there, must have convinced ’Amr that 
he could risk his best forces in a lightning 
assault on Tripolitania, without even awaiting 
the final reduction of the Byzantine base at 
Teuchira. In the same year that Barga fell, 
’Amr sent Uqba ben Nafi on a brilliant cavalry 
raid to Zuila in the Fezzan, and made a treaty 
with the Berber people of that region [29]. 

Such Byzantine bases as remained south of 
Berenike (Benghazi), notably the fortress-city 
of Boreum (near Marsa Brega), were easily 
bypassed. The rest of the Syrtic coastlands as 
far as Cape Misurata were no longer under 
Byzantine control, the scattered Berber popula- 
tion having already shown itself hostile during 
the Berber revolt of 543. The problem was one 
of logistics rather than tactics, but the predatory 
Arab horsemen did not need lavish supply 
columns. 


* Circular corner towers were added to the fortress, 
probably by the Arabs who seem to have occupied 
Teuchira for a little time before shifting their new 
Cyrenaican capital to Barga itself. 

+ Leptis Magna had previously been seized by the 
Luwatah Berbers and left deserted, during the 
closing years of Vandal rule. (Cf. Procopius, Buildings, 
vi, iv.) The Byzantine reoccupation was superficial, 
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It was in A.H. 22 (December 642-November 
643), according to most Arab sources [30], that 
*Amr reached the city of Tripoli (ancient Oca) 
and laid siege to it. As at Teuchira, the defen- 
sive walls proved impregnable, and a month 
passed before an adventurous group of seven 
Arabs found a way of penetrating into the city 
along its western seashore. The Arab war-cry 
‘Allahu Akbar’ shouted in the main church was 
enough to cause the flight of the Byzantine 
garrison to their ships in the harbour. Before the 
news of the capture of Tripoli reached the 
nearby city of Sabratha, ’Amr’s forces were 
already there and entered by an unguarded 
gateway. 

What is notable in the record of this campaign 
is the absence of any mention of Leptis Magna, 
the former capital of Byzantine Tripolitania. 
Had it previously fallen, or was it no longer an 
occupied city in 643? It seems at least unlikely 
that "Amr would conduct a prolonged siege of 
Tripoli while leaving an active Byzantine 
garrison at Leptis in his rear. More probably 
the Luwatah Berbers of the area around Leptis 
had already succeeded in extinguishing life in 
a city which bore odious memories for them.+ 


7. CONCLUSIONS 


This analysis of the Arab campaigns in Libya 
in 642-5 is necessarily speculative, since the 
historical sources are altogether too slight to 
permit of certainty. The essential problem is 
how the Arabs broke through the Byzantine 
defences of the Cyrenaican mountains, defences 
which are, even today, extraordinarily impres- 
sive. There is certainly no known fact, or even 
probability, to support Sir John Glubb’s. 
suggestion that the Arabs were ‘welcomed’ in 
the Western Desert and Barqa by their own 
kinsmen. But they were welcomed, in Libya as 
in Egypt, by a Christian population of Mono- 
physite doctrine which had been led to believe 
that these new and powerful allies could destroy 
their Orthodox oppressors.{ [see p. 123] 

If the fortresses of the Cyrenaican mountains 
put up no resistance to the invaders, it was not 


and the slaughter of 80 Berber notables in the palace 
of Duke Sergius in 543 was not likely to be forgotten. 
by the Luwatah. 
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merely because of a supposed general corrup- 
tion and inefficiency of the Byzantine regime. 
With ’Amr came influential Copts, like Duke 
Sanutius, probably holding out the promise of a 
‘popular’ Monophysite church independent of 
Constantinople. Such a promise could have sub- 
verted the hard-core Christians of the Cyrenai- 
can coast; whilst the ‘marginal’ Christians of the 
purely Berber regions, simple men uninterested 
in—and probably bewildered by—the hair- 
splitting of Christian theologians, rapidly found 
in Islam an attractive new faith, suited to their 
daily needs. 

The disillusionment of the hard-core Chris- 
tians finds expression in John of Nikiu’s 
Chronicle, although the very survival of the 
Coptic church in Egypt is testimony to the good 
faith of ’Amr ibn el-Aasi. In Libya the Berbers 
newly converted to Islam rapidly gained posses- 
sion of the areas previously occupied by 
Monophysite Christians, so that the total 


extinction of Christianity in Cyrenaica, soon to 
follow,* can be attributed to Berber conquest 
rather than to Arab policy. 

The hero of the whole episode is, of course, 
’Amr ibn el-Aasi, one of the most remarkable 
men of history who, in addition to being a 
genial personality and a most skilled and 
courageous warrior, was also an adroit politi- 
cian [31]. He would have been the first to realize 
that his brave Arab horsemen could hardly 
reduce the massive fortresses of Cyrenaica 
without the aid of a popular Monophysitic 
insurrection. There is no reason to suppose that 
his use of ‘collaborators’ like Duke Sanutius 
was in any way cynical: he would no doubt have 
been willing to grant the Monophysite church 
the same freedom in Libya as it enjoyed in 
Egypt. His genius lay in recognizing that the 
Berbers were the real power in North Africa, 
and that the immediate success of Islam 
depended on their submission and conversion. 


APPENDIX 
JOHN OF NIKIU AND THE FIRST EXPEDITION TO PENTAPOLIS 


Some justification is required for the version 
given above (p. 116) of John of Nikiu’s account 
of the first expedition to the Pentapolis. The 
most recent editions of his Chronicle all give 
translations which imply that Amr ibn el-Aasi 
sent a purely Arab force against the Pentapolis 
in 642. 

Thus, in Zotenberg’s definitive edition of 
1883 (Chronique de Jean, Evéque de Nikiou, in 
Notices et extraits des manuscrits de la Biblio- 
théeque Nationale, tome xxiv) his translation 
reads: Amr envoya les troupes de ce pays’ and 
his note 1 on p. 578 comments: ‘C’est-a-dire les 
Arabes qui étaient en Egypte. Ce n’est pas 
probable que l’auteur ait voulu parler des 
Egyptiens.’ 


t Caetani [31] rightly emphasized the ‘passive 
sympathy’ of the Copts for the invading Arabs, and 
concluded that ‘there is no doubt that the Copts 
greatly facilitated the Arab conquest’. Here he 
differed from Butler’s strongly worded opinion that 
there had been no alliance between the Copts and the 
Arabs until after Manuel’s recapture of Alexandria 
(Butler [6], 480). Our present interpretation of the 
conquest of Pentapolis, if correct, surely weakens 
Butler’s contention. 
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In his Annali dell’Islam (1v, 294 (20 A.H.), 
165) Caetani translated as follows: ‘’ Amr mando 
le genti che teneva in questo paese contro gli 
abitanti della Pentapoli’, and gives no further 
explanation. Likewise, R. H. Charles (The 
Chronicle of Fohn, Bishop of Nikiu, translated 
from Zotenberg’s Ethiopic text (London, 1916)) 
reads: ‘34. And ’Amr subdued the land of 
Egypt, and sent his men to war against the 
inhabitants of Pentapolis.’ 

It is probable that both Caetani and Charles 
were influenced by what Zotenberg had said in 
his footnote in the edition of 1883; but it is 
interesting to observe that in an earlier version 
published in the Journal Asiatique in 1879 
(septiéme serie, tome XIII, no. 2. pp. 376-7) 
Zotenberg had given a variant translation: 
“Amr opprima |’Egypte. Il envoya ses habitants 


*No sure indications of prolonged Christian 
survival have yet been found in Cyrenaica. The 
Cathedral of Cyrene had been converted into 
dwelling-houses by the 9th century a.p., and the 
geographers El-Berki and Edrisi (11th and rath 
centuries) do not mention Christian communities, 
A precise date for the submergence of the Christian 
church has still to be determined. 
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combattre les habitants de la Pentapolis, et, 
aprés avoir remporté fa victoire, il ne les y 
laissa demeurer.’ 

In view of the fundamental difference 
between Zotenberg’s first and second versions, 
it seemed important to obtain expert opinion 
regarding the wording of the Ethiopic text. The 
writer therefore sought the help of Professor 
Giorgio Levi della Vida, to whom all students of 
Libyan history and archaeology are deeply 
indebted, and has received the following reply 
(1gth March 1965): 


I have consulted Enrico Cerulli, who is the 
greatest contemporary authority in matters of 
language, history and literature of Ethiopia, and 
with him I have carefully examined, yesterday 


morning, the passage of the Chronicle of John of 
Nikiu which interests you. .. . The Ethiopic text 
(p. 334, lines 27-28), translated literally, says: 
‘After having subdued the country of Egypt, 
[Amr] sent the men of it (la-sab’a zi ’ahd) to 
fight against the men of the five cities—Pentapolis 
(sab ’a 5 ahgurat). The word sab’, which strictly 
means ‘men’, is currently used in the sense of 
‘inhabitants’; the fact that the same term is used 
to indicate the men whom ’Amr sent into Penta- 
polis and those who were already there (that is to 
say, naturally, the inhabitants) seems to be in 
favour of your thesis. But it must not be for- 
gotten that the Chronicle of John of Nikiou is 
the Ethiopic translation of the Arabic version of a 
Greek or Coptic text, and that it is therefore 
somewhat perilous to try to detect subtle shades 
of meaning. 
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